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"Please Coax Me!” 


John played trumpet, so did Bob. 
Les played trombone. George played saxo- 
phone. 

All four were good friends. 

It looked like the makings of a quartet. 
Except for one thing. “George,” Les told 
me, “liked to be coaxed.” 

The boys lived in a dormitory. Every so 
often they would get together. “Let’s play,” 
one of them would say, and John and Bob 
and Les would get their instruments and 
prepare to make music. 

But not George. He would still be read- 
ing, or just staring into space. 

“Come on, George,” John would say. 
“Get your sax and join us.” 
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“No,” George would say. “Not tonight.” 

“Sure, man,” Bob would say. “You'll 
have a lot of fun.” 

“No, no,” George would answer. “I’d 
spoil the music the way I feel.” 

“Aw, George,” Les would reply. “We 
need you. We can’t have a quartet with 
only three instruments. Please get yours.” 

“Well, all right,” George would agree. 
Reluctantly he would go to his room and 
return several minutes later with his in- 
strument, and the boys could at last begin. 

No one would have thought anything of 
it if this had happened only once. But it 
happened again and again. 

“Let’s play,” someone would say. Three 
boys would get their instruments, and 
George would sit back doing nothing. 

“Come on, George,” John would say. 
“Get your sax and join us.” 

“No,” George would say. “Not tonight.” 

“But we need you,” Les would plead. 
And finally George would get his instru- 
ment. 

At last the three boys got wise. “The 
trouble with George,” said Les, “is that 
he wants to be coaxed. Next time we play, 
let’s ask him just once, then start without 
him.” 

“Ha, ha,” chuckled John. “This I want 
to see.” 

The boys didn’t have to wait long to put 
their plan into action. The very next eve- 
ning the four were together in John’s room. 
“Let’s play,” said one. Three of them got 
their instruments, and George, true to form, 
sat still. 

And the three boys began to play. They 
played right through a number, then did 
a second one. Les watched George out of 
a corner of his eye and saw a surprised 
expression spreading across his face. In the 
quiet that followed the end of the second 
piece, the three boys heard a weak little 
voice saying, “Aren’t you going to coax 
me?” It was George! 

Well, the boys liked George and didn’t 
want to be mean, so they explained their 
plan to him. And George, being a good 
sport, saw the point at once. He ran for 
his saxophone and was back in record time. 
“And,” Les told me, “he never had to be 
coaxed again.” 

Your friend, 


. Waxes 





























The Gray Mare 


By DAPHNE COX 


Qe SAM had a saying, “Hosses is like peo- 
ple—some’s fine, some’s just plain mean.” 

I have found this saying to be as true as 
it is ungrammatical. For two years I lived in 
the New Forest area in southern England. 
This forest abounds with ponies, and so I 
had ample opportunity to see just how true 
Old Sam’s saying was. 

Along the forest road there are large 

beaded signs that read, “Beware of Forest 
Ponies.” It is an admonition one 
needs to heed, for the ponies 
have no road sense, none at all. 
They wander around like jay- 
walking shop-gazers, only, of 
course, there are very few shop 
windows here to gaze at. Just 
miles of fields, woods, and leafy 
byways. 

Their lack of road sense is 
caused partly by kindhearted but 
misguided motorists who feed 
the ponies. People shouldn’t do 
this. It teaches them to have no 


Faithful and her colt were happy and 
content till the Old Gray Mare came. 


fear of cars. Many accidents occur as a result. 

These wandering ponies were not the 
ones I had opportunity to study, however, 
but rather I studied the ones who grazed 
around our little bungalow. “The Regulars,” 
my family called them. There was Faithful, 
the chestnut pony, with her chums, and 
there was the Old Gray Mare. 

Faithful was all her name implied— 
gentle, trusting, and not at all destructive. 
She often grazed quietly in the field in 

To page 17 
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Good Samaritans 


of the Skies 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


A PILOT looked down from his plane on 
a little farmhouse in Georgia. Late on 
a wintry night the blazing light of the 
house had caught his attention miles away. 
As he drew nearer he whistled sharply. The 
light was not shining from a window; it 
was coming from the roof! Smoke was 
billowing out from under the eaves. He 
flew a little lower to see if anyone’ was 
near. There was no one outside. 

A sudden thought jolted the pilot; was 
there anyone inside? He eased his “stick” 
back and gained altitude. High above he 
leveled off and then roared down straight 
toward the little farm. Down he rocketed 
as low as he dared, then pulled out of the 
dive with all the noise he could manage to 
make. 

Nothing happened below. Perhaps no 
one was in the house. “Buzzing” houses is 
dangerous. Perhaps he should not risk do- 
ing it again. But he did. A second time he 
dived down and pulled up. This time some- 
thing happened. As he circled back he saw 
a man and a woman running from the 
flaming house. There was no place, of 
course, for him to land, and so he flew on 
into the night. 

Down in the little farmhouse Elbert and 
Betty Seabolt had been awakened by the 
noise of the plane. Opening their eyes, 
they saw the roof aflame and felt the in- 
tense heat. They snatched their tiny son 
Joey from his bassinet, awakened the 


baby’s grandpa, and dashed out of the house 
just before the roof caved in. 

Who was the pilot? No one knows. The 
Seabolts tried to find out so they could 
thank him. They ended by publishing a 
letter to him in the paper at Locust Grove, 
Georgia. “Thank the Lord there are people 
like you,” they wrote. And they told him 
that by risking his life he had saved all 
four of their lives. “We would never have 
had a chance if you hadn’t waked us up.” 
Their lives had been spared by a good 
Samaritan of the skies. 

Again and again we hear of lives saved 
by flyers. In the bay south of San Francisco 
there are rocks that attract boys from near- 
by towns who like to hunt for shells there. 
A year or so ago two boys walked across 
the damp sand to these rocks when the 
tide was low. By the time they thought to 
look, the tide had come in and cut them off 
from shore. It was rapidly rising higher as 
the cold afternoon wind whipped around 
the rocks to add to their misery. The boys 
were thoroughly wet and cold before some- 
one saw them from shore and telephoned the 
police. The police immediately put a call 
through to the local Coast Guard station. 

“That's a ‘copter job,” the officer told 
the police. “Give us a description of the 
terrain and we'll get right down there.” 

Flying low along the bay shore a few 
moments later, a helicopter caught the at- 
tention of the two boys. They did not 
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realize, however, that it was coming to res- 
cue them. They just hoped that somehow 
they could attract the pilot's attention. 
Waving did not seem to be enough for 
them. They took off their jackets and 
swung them high above their heads. Before 
long they knew they had been seen. The 
helicopter began to lose altitude. Was it 
going to try to land on the same rock they 
were standing on? Could they get out of 
its way and give it room enough? No, it 
was not going to land. Instead, it hovered 
beside the rock, just above the splashing 
water. Its door opened. A hand reached out 
and a voice said, “We'll hold her steady. 
Take my hand and hop in.” 

Grasping the Coast Guardsman’s hand, 
each boy stepped easily from the cold, wet 
rock into the helicopter. Seconds later they 
were wrapped in warm blankets, going up 
like an elevator, and looking down with 
much relief on the tiny speck that had 
been their prison. 

Another junior-age boy who is grateful 
for good Samaritans in helicopters is Ted 
Diebold, of Phoenix, Arizona. Last summer 
while he was hiking in Thunder Canyon 
the blazing sun pushed the thermometer 
reading up to 120°. Ted collapsed from 
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heat prostration. Someone got a message to 
the right person, and soon a helicopter was 
on its way from Utah. In the hot canyon 
the “whirlybird” settled down near where 
Ted lay unconscious on the ground. He 
was taken to a hospital in Kanab, Utah, 
and soon was well again. 

For delivering a doctor onto the deck of 
a ship at sea when a crewman is injured, 
for taking help or supplies to a ranger on 
a lonely mountain lookout station, for a 
hundred helpful jobs, a helicopter has been 
an answer to prayer! But the good old air- 
plane (as in our first story) still has its 
usefulness for the good Samaritans of the 
twentieth century. 

The missionary in the jungle who needs 
to visit a remote tribe takes a light seaplane 
and after flying over thickly tangled growth, 
lands on a lake or river, often the only 
clear place available. 

The mission doctor in Alaska flies be- 
tween his hospital and his dispensary. If a 
patient needs help that he cannot give, the 
doctor may fly him to a larger hospital in 
the United States. 

The latest share-your-faith idea I have 
heard of is the literature air-drop begun at 

To page 22 


With a roar the pilot dived, try- 
ing to waken the family that was 
sleeping in the burning house. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The 
SECRET 

of HIS 
PRESENCE 





By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 








Nee-pah in Trouble 





What Happened Before: A Christian teacher and his 
family have come to Pahit village in Sumatra, and 
Nee-pah, one of Chief Mandias’ counselors, is deter- 
mined to oppose them. He has persuaded several peo- 
ple in the village to annoy the family in every way 
possible. Still, the teacher and his wife eae see 
and kind. Then Kiri, the teacher’s houseboy, and Toga, 
the chief’s son, buy some rice cakes for the teacher's 
two little children. The teacher’s wife lets Toga and 
Kiri eat some of the rice cakes before the children 
get any. They become violently ill. 


iB WAS several days before Toga and Kiri 
were able to walk about again. All the 
village people understood that someone had 
tried to poison the teacher’s children with 
cakes from the market. Since Nee-pah was 
gone and couldn’t be found, the chief and 
Jala said it was certainly Nee-pah who had 
done it. 

“He tried every way he could think of 
to annoy the teacher’s family and make 
them discouraged,” the chief said. “None 
of his schemes worked, so now he has tried 
this.” 

“I think there are others in the village 
who had something to do with it,” Persigi 
told the chief. 

“If there are people in this village who 
helped him in this matter I think they 
realize by this time that God's protection 
is over the teacher’s family, and they are 
not going to be able to drive them away 
from this village.” The chief spoke sternly. 
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He sat cross-legged on a mat in the big 
council room of his house. Toga was sitting 
beside his father. He felt a little weak yet 
from his experience with the poisoned 
cakes, but his heart was full of joy. He knew 
from his father’s words that the teacher 
and his family were going to stay in Pahit 
village. There would be a school and a 
medicine house. The boy felt sure the 
teacher had saved his life, and every day he 
became more attached to the white mission- 
ary family. He remembered Kiri’s promise 
to teach him the magic words that one 
might speak to the great God of heaven. 
He went to find him. 

“Kiri, I am ready to learn the magic 
words,” he said as he flung himself down 
on the grass behind the teacher’s house, 
where Kiri was making a fire in the char- 
coal iron for Mama-Joe. 

“Wait till I get this iron hot. Then we 
will go to a quiet place and I will teach 
you.” 

A few minutes later the two boys 
climbed the trail leading up the mountain 
toward the spot where Mama-Joe had 
planted her garden. 

As they climbed they talked over the 
events of the past few days. They talked 
about Nee-pah and all the things he had 








done to turn the village people against the 
teacher. They spoke of the change in the 
place since Nee-pah had gone. 

“I wonder where he went,” Kiri said for 
the third time. 

“He isn’t in any of the near villages,” 
Toga said. “My father inquired of all the 
people who came to the market last Tues- 
day. No one has seen him.” 

They came at last to the top of a bare 
rock, far above the village. They sat down 
and wrapped their scarves about them, for 
it was cooler here on the mountain and 
neither of the boys was fully strong after 
the sickness. 

It was quiet here and they sat for a while 
looking down over the valley below, where 
Pahit village nestled among the coconut 
trees and banana groves. 

“When we pray,” Kiri said, “we must 
show respect to God and thank Him for 
His love to us and His care and all the 
blessings we have. This is the first thing to 
know about prayer.” 

Toga bowed his head and sat for a long 
time thinking about what his friend had 
said. Then he asked, “What is the second 
thing?” 

The second thing is that we must ask 
Him to forgive us for anything we may 





have done that is wrong or displeasing to 
Him.” 

“Is that all?” Toga wanted to know. 

“No, we must also pray for others. This 
is very important. Especially we should 
pray for any persons who may have some- 
thing against us—those who have done us 
wrong or are unkind to us.” 

“Why should we do that?” Toga ques- 
tioned. “It seems to me we should ask God 
to bless our friends and our families.” 

“We should do that too, of course, but 
God has told us to pray for our enemies 
because He wants our hearts to be filled 
with love all the time. It is easy to hate 
our enemies, but we can’t hate them if we 
pray for them.” 

“I guess we ought to pray for Nee-pah,” 
Toga suggested. “Even his wife doesn’t 
know where he is. He may be in trouble.” 

“You are right. We must pray for Nee- 
pah; but there is one more part of the 
prayer that I must teach you. After we 
have praised God and thanked Him, when 
we have asked forgiveness and prayed for 
our enemies, then we may ask anything we 
want. Of course, we should ask for things 
that are good and according to God’s will.” 

The boys spent an hour on the rock and 
Kiri taught Toga to pray. 


Not more than ten feet away Toga heard something move among the rocks in front of him. 
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When they left the place Toga said, 
“There is a feeling about this spot like the 
big room in the teacher's house.” 

“Yes, of course,” Kiri answered him. “It 
is the presence of God, and it makes any 
place holy. You are fortunate that you can 
know it.” 

The presence of God—the presence of 
God. Yes, this is what he and Uncle Jala 
had felt in Padang when they went to see 
the little white man. The presence of God 
was in the little teacher’s garden on that 
holy day. It was the presence of God that 
had comforted him on the day of the feast 
when he felt revolted and disgusted by 
the sacrifice of the buffalo in the heathen 
ceremony. God’s presence was in the empty 
house even before the teacher came. 

Then Toga prayed a prayer he was to 
keep in his heart for the rest of his life, 
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MARCH IS A TEASE 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


The month of March is such a tease, 
He blows your hat away; 

He's something like a noisy boy 
Who likes to romp and play. 


He tosses papers in the air 
And opens up your door, 

And if you shut him out, sometimes 
He'll whistle loud and roar. 


The month of March is not so bad, 
He does a happy thing; 

For on the twenty-first, you know, 
He starts the days of spring. 
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“Great God of heaven, let Your presence 
be with me everywhere I go.” 

He did not know that God had already 
answered that prayer with a sacred promise, 
“My presence shall go with thee, and I will 
give thee rest.” But he did know that from 
that day on the rock he did not walk or 
work alone. 

The sun was sinking behind the moun- 
tain. Already the path they traveled was 
shadowed and cool. 

As they clambered down over the rocky 
trail they talked of God and prayer and the 
new school that would be built soon. Then 
the hardness of the way took all their at- 
tention, and they fell silent. It was then 
that they heard a far-off cry. 

"Tolong! tolong! [“Help! help!”]” It was 
but a faint call, but it made the chills creep 
up and down Toga’s spine. Who could be 
calling for help out on the mountain at 
this time of the evening? 

“It must be Nee-pah,” Kiri listened. “It 
must be! He is the only person gone from 
our village. Yes, it must be Nee-pah!” 

Once more the pleading cry came weakly 
through the gathering darkness. Then all 
was still) The boys stood together in the 
rocky path and looked at each other in fear 
and perplexity. The sound had come from 
their right and did not seem to be far 
away. It might be somewhere close to the 
flat rock where they had prayed. 

Toga shuddered, for he felt sure the faint 
and weak sound of Nee-pah’s voice was 
not caused by a great distance but by some 
unknown trouble. What kind of trouble? 

“What do you think we should do?” Toga 
asked his friend. 

“He is not very far away, up there on the 
mountainside,” Kiri said as he peered into 
the early darkness. 

“If we go back to hunt for him, the night 
will be black upon us before we can get to 
him,” Toga reasoned. “If he doesn’t call 
again, we might not be able to find him. 
We should have lights.” 

“If we go back to the village, we might 
forget this exact spot. It is important for 
us to mark this place because I think we 
could go from here in the right direction 
to find him.” Kiri was plainly puzzled. 
“Then, of course, he might call again. Oh, 
the mountain is so big!” 

“I know! I know!” Toga brightened at 
the thought. “One of us must stay here so 

To page 16 





























CENTURIES 


of CASH 


By CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


F WE were to travel to faraway places in 
the world, or if we were to travel back- 
ward in time, we would find many odd or 
different customs. Among the things that 
would seem strange to us would be some 
of the objects used as money. 
Long ago cattle were used for money. A 


man with many head of cattle was con- 
sidered rich. In some places pots and pans 
were used for trading; in others, grain of 
various kinds was used. Each of these 
things proved impractical, however. Cattle 
could wander away, utensils were bulky, 
and grain might get damp and be spoiled. 





PHOTOS, COURTESY OF EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 


The Indians of the northwest coast used strings of California dentalium shells as money. In 
some parts of Africa the hairs from the tail of an elephant were so highly valued that one 
hair would buy three slaves. The bar of twisted iron was called “the coin with a soul.” The 
Gizi tribe of Liberia believe that if either end breaks off, the soul is able to escape. 
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In time, coins and paper came into use, 
and they have proved to be much better 
means of exchange. 

Materials that have been used as money 
include glass, coal, birch bark, wood, rubber, 
shells, and even the tails of zebras, giraffes, 
and elephants. Leather was used for money 
once in France. Small tabs of leather were 
stamped with the state seal and attached to 
a three-inch loop of thin wire. 

In American Colonial days nails were so 
precious that they were used as money. 
Some people, when they moved from one 
place to another, even went so far as to 
burn their cabins or houses down in order 
to get the nails back so they could use them 
again. Bricks were used as money, too, in 
the early days of our country. 

In West Africa salt was enclosed in 
cylinders of bamboo about a yard long and 
used for money. Salt was also formed into 
bars or little cakes. The salt money was 
made in the seacoast towns by evaporation 
from ocean water. It was carried on the 
backs of camels into the center of the 
country, and the farther from the coast it 


The coins that are arranged like a sword are Chinese. 
Each coin is worth only a little, but in some 
parts of China, swords like this are hung above the 
beds of sick people in the belief that they will 
ward off evil spirits and make the sick well sooner. 


American Indians made use of arrowheads in trad- 
ing. So do people in some parts of Africa and China. 


This early form of Indian wampum was found in 
graves in Delaware and Pennsylvania. It was widely 
used as money. Many of the beads were made from 
conch shells. Value was measured by an arm’s length. 























was taken, the more valuable it became. 

The Chinese also used salt as money in 
the form of little cakes. A picture of the 
emperor was stamped on each one. They 
also used bricks of tea as money. 

In the Congo, pieces of cotton cloth 3 
by 2214 feet are used as money even today. 
Each one is worth about a dollar in Ameri- 
can coinage. At one time the village of 
Stroebeck, Germany, ran out of money and 
used ivory chess sets. 

Ireland once had a coin called a thirteen. 
Some members of Parliament were known 
to “throw the thirteen about.” This meant 
that when they were elected they threw 
thirteens away to the crowd. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries the city states of Florence, Venice, and 
Pisa in Italy put out coins of pure gold, or 
at least of the purest gold that was practi- 
cal. Sometimes the artists of those days 
pounded these gold coins into thin flat 
sheets, and used this gold foil as back- 
grounds for their pictures. Our word sequin 
comes from the name of one of the Italian 
gold coins worth about $2.25. To page 22 


The ax head is made of copper and was used as 
money long ago by the Aztec Indians of Mexico. 


The spear is used for buying wives in the French 
Cameroun, Africa. Six of these—or twelve smaller 
ones—are required to purchase a good-looking girl. 


The square pieces of paper are artificial money made 
in China to be burned with the body of a dead per- 
son, so that the spirit of the dead will have cash to 
buy things with when it reaches the spirit world. 


Beads were used by early traders to buy from Indians. 
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OTHER BENSON called up from the 
foot of the stairs, “Jane, you should be 
leaving for the train in ten minutes.” 

“All right, Mother, I'm coming down 
right now,” the girl responded, appearing 
at the head of the stairs, and adding, “Will 
I do, Mother?” 

“The light is not very good there, dear, 
so how can I tell if you will do? Come 
down here to me and let me inspect you.” 

Jane was carrying her suitcase as she 
descended the stairs. 

“I will say you certainly will do,” Mother 
Benson smiled proudly. “Your homemade 
clothes don’t look very homemade at all, 
and anyway, haven't I always told you that 
true beauty comes from within?” 

“Oh, Mother,” sighed Jane, “I always ex- 

pect that answer when I ask how I look. 
In fact, I am beginning to believe there is 
something in your old-fashioned philoso- 
phy.” 
“Aunt Ellen’s basket is ready, Jane. I 
have put in it a few eggs, some homemade 
butter, and fresh carrots and peas from the 
garden. | am sure Aunt Ellen will be glad 
to have them.” 


“Every time I go back to the city to see 
Aunt Ellen she says she is glad you let me 
go to stay with her for the summer, not so 
much because she enjoys my company and 
help, as because you always send such de- 
licious things to eat! But then she always 
laughs and pinches my cheek and says, “You 
know me, dearie, to let me know she 
doesn't really mean what she says.” 

“All set to go! First stop, the railway de- 
pot!” called Father Benson as he appeared 
in the farmhouse doorway and picked up 
Jane's suitcase and the basket. 

“We must get moving, Jane girl,” he 
told her. “Kiss Mother and let us be gone.” 
Jane made the rounds of the family with 
her good-bys. There were five younger chil- 
dren holding their faces up to be kissed. 
She would be gone for only three weeks, 
but to the children, who loved their eldest 
sister, this seemed like an eternity, and they 
were feeling very sad today. 

“There is Father tooting the car horn,” 
Mother warned. “You must not miss your 
train. Now, Jane, please be careful in the 
city. Do not speak to strangers, and remem- 
ber to conduct yourself as Father and I have 


As Jane walked through the drunkards, a clean-looking man suddenly appeared and spoke to her. 
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JANE Meets an ANGEL 


on Front Street 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


taught you. Then you should get along all 
right.” 

“You don’t need to worry, Mother. Aunt 
Ellen promised that Reggie and Ken 
would be at the depot to meet me when I 
arrived.” 

The car whisked away in a whirl of dust, 
and with the barking of dogs and the chil- 
dren’s last shouted good-bys, Jane was gone. 

Once on board the train, Jane settled 
down on a seat by a window to watch the 
farms and houses and fields flash swiftly 
by. When she grew tired of watching she 
read awhile, then dozed. 

Darkness had fallen when the train drew 
in at its destination. Jane looked out of her 
window expecting to wave a greeting to her 
cousins who should have been waiting for 
her under the second platform light, but 
there was no Reggie and there was no Ken! 
What if they should not come? Oh, no! 
That was a foolish thought; they simply 
had to be there. They would keep their 
promise. She carried her basket and suit- 
case to a seat on the platform where the 
boys would be sure to see her when they 
arrived. No doubt they had been delayed 
and would appear at any moment. 

But as the minutes ticked away on the 
old depot clock, fear clutched at Jane’s 


heart. Something must have happened to 
the boys. Aunt Ellen would never let them 
be as late as this. Oh, horrors! What would 
she do? What could she do? She did not 
have enough change in her pocket to hire 
a taxi to take her to Aunt Ellen’s home, 
and she dared not count on getting money 
from Aunt Ellen to pay the driver, for she 
might arrive at the house to find that there 
was no one home. This was more than 
possible since no one had come to meet 
her. Nor could she phone Aunt Ellen. This 
experience happened fifty years ago, and 
telephones were not as common then. 


Jane shivered. Her stomach seemed as if 
it were turning upside down. 


Ten minutes more. Still no boys. The 
longer she waited, the fainter grew her hope 
and courage, until weakly she made up her 
mind that she would just have to do some- 
thing. She could not sleep on a depot seat 
all night. She would have to walk home to 
Aunt Ellen’s by herself. 

Out on the street she looked about her. 
The place should have been familiar 
enough, but everything looked different 
now, as she stood alone, feeling like a very 
small person in a very big and foreboding 
world. For the first time in her life she was 
on a City street, Front Street at that, all 
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alone and at night. Jane wondered why a 
train depot should be in the gloomiest, 
wickedest-looking part of town. Gruff, un- 
couth men stood about the sidewalks and 
lingered in dim alleyways. As she stood 
still trying to sum up enough courage to 
venture out through the ugliness of it all, 
a drunken man approached her, staggering 
as he came. Jane screamed. This was too 
much! She must not wait another second. 
She must get out of this horrible nightmare 
at all costs. She picked up her feet and be- 
gan to move down the street. 

At each step she took she was sure her 
feet were weighted with lead. Evil stares 
and smirking smiles chilled her. Then all 
at once she remembered that this was family 
worship time in her home. Perhaps Mother 
was praying for her right now. “Oh, God,” 
she cried in her heart, “get me out of this 
awful place. Please send the angels to 
watch over me.” 

Unexpectedly and seemingly from no- 
where, a clean-shaven, well-dressed young 
man stood before the bewildered Jane. 

“You have a heavy basket there, young 
lady,” he smiled, and as Jane looked into 
his face, she saw that it was gentle and 
good. Surprise filled her heart in place of 
the fears that had been crowding there. 
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What would such a person be doing, linger- 
ing here on Front Street? 

“Would you allow me to carry your 
basket?” he asked Jane kindly. 

Now Jane was frightened again. What 
should she do? She forced herself to speak. 

“No thank you,” she said. “I am perfectly 
all right, and I can manage.” 

Without another word the young man 
walked ahead of Jane, a few yards in front 
of her. “Will he never leave me alone?” 
Jane wondered in fright after they had 
gone two or three blocks this way. She 
prayed at every step. Then they were out 
of Front Street, moving on toward the bet- 
ter section of town, where Aunt Ellen lived. 

Sometimes the kind young man was 
silent. Sometimes he hummed a little tune, 
which seemed a sweeter melody than Jane 
had ever heard. Gradually her frightened 
spirits relaxed. Perhaps this was the way 
God had of answering her prayer. Perhaps 
He had put it into the heart of this young 
man to be her protection against evil men 
and see her safely home. The basket grew 
heavier and heavier with each step. Perhaps 
it would have been safe for her to have 
trusted him with it after all. 

And now they were on Aunt Ellen’s 

To page 22 
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Stranger at the Organ 


By MAY S. DELOZIER 


HE doors of the great cathedral stood 

open. A stranger paused for a moment 
on the threshold and then slipped into one 
of the back pews to rest. When his eyes 
became accustomed to the dimness, he 
looked around. Far up in front was an 
immense organ. Everything was so still at 
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The stranger dusted here and 
there till he reached the organ, 
when he began to play, much to 
the consternation of the janitor. 
































first that the stranger thought he was alone. 
Soon, however, he heard the echo of foot- 
steps. It must be the sexton at work. 

After resting awhile, the stranger left 
the pew and made his way toward the 
front. “Good morning, sir,” he addressed 
an elderly man stooping over a cleaning 
bucket. “Would you allow me to play the 
organ?” 

The sexton straightened his back. “What 
insolence is this? Man, you must be mad! 
Of course you cannot play it!” His voice 
rose in anger. “Be gone at once!” 

But the stranger did not leave. Instead 
he wandered here and there around the 
cathedral. Presently he approached the sex- 
ton again. “Is there anything I can do to 
help you?” he asked. “It must be tiring 
work to keep this big place in order.” 

There was a scowl on the sexton’s 
wrinkled face. “Well,” he growled, “if you 
are going to stay here you may as well 
work. Here—” He handed the stranger a 
dustcloth. “You can do some of the dusting.” 

The stranger began with the organ. He 
dusted it thoroughly. There was a hushed 
stillness in the great auditorium. Suddenly 
the silence was broken. The sexton dropped 
his broom with a clatter and rushed up to 
the organ bench. “I thought I told you 
” His voice faded away. He stopped 
and listened. What music! What wonder- 
ful music! 

“Who are you?” he gasped. “I have been 
near this organ for many years. Never has 
there been such music. How can you play 
like this?” 

The stranger turned to face him. There 
was a twinkle of fun in his eyes. “I am Felix 
Mendelssohn.” 

The sexton fell to his knees. “Forgive me, 
sir. To think that I, an insignificant sexton, 
refused to let you play! To think that I 
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soiled those wonderful hands with a dust- 
cloth! For years I have longed to hear you 
play. I implore you to forgive my dis- 
courtesy.” 

“Of course, I forgive you,” said Mendels- 
sohn. He laughed. “But even so, you must 
be punished.” He left the organ bench, 
took the sexton by the arm and led him to 
a pew. “Sit here, my friend. This shall be 
your punishment. You shall sit here for a 
whole hour and listen to me play. Perhaps 


this the Lord's own ys 


then you will know me when I come this 
way again.” 

Felix Mendelssohn was one of the world’s 
great musicians. Besides his overtures, 
operas, and oratorios, his Songs Without 
Words are famous. If you will leaf through 
the hymnbook you will find words set to 
melodies he composed many years ago. 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” is one of 
them. At the top of this page is another. 
Perhaps he played it for the old sexton. 





Nee-pah in Trouble 
From page 8 


we don’t lose this place and so we can hear 
if he calls again. The other must run to the 
village and bring men with torches.” 

Kiri thought about this for a minute. 
“I guess it’s the only way,” he said. 

“I will stay,” Toga told him. “You can 
run faster than I.” 

Without another word Kiri turned and 
scrambled down the mountain. Toga 
watched him go. For a long way he could 
distinguish the flutter of Kiri’s white shirt. 
He knew he would be back within an hour. 

He settled himself on the path, drew 
his scarf about him, and huddled his feet 
under it against the chill of the night. Then 
he sat as still as the rocks about him. 

He tried to remember how many days 
Nee-pah had been missing from the village. 
He disappeared on the day they had eaten 
the poisoned cakes—the market day, Tues- 
day. Tomorrow would be market day again. 
Was it a week or two weeks? The agitation 
of his mind prevented his thinking clearly. 
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It must be two weeks. He counted the 
days on his fingers and tried to remember 
what had happened. 

He knew that he and Kiri had been sick 
for several days. Then they had been up 
and getting better for a few more days. 
Then came the market day when his father, 
Chief Mandias, made inquiries of all the 
people to find out if Nee-pah might be in one 
of their villages. Yes, it must be two weeks. 
How could a man live out alone on the 
mountain for two weeks? Of course, he 
could eat wild vegetables and wild fruit. 
There might even be some sweet potatoes 
left in some of the gardens high on the 
mountainside. He might make a fire and 
roast the sweet potatoes. 

Yes, Toga decided after thinking about 
it, it was entirely possible for a man to live 
quite a while in the mountains alone. Still 
he knew that no ordinary person would 
think of doing such a thing. He recalled 
that his father told about a man who went 
mad and lived for two years wandering 
through the mountains. 

Toga strained his ear to catch the faintest 


) 
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sound. The night was filled with the hum 
of small insects and the chirping and flut- 
tering of birds and small animals. There 
was no sound of human voice or movement. 
The feeble call for help was not repeated. 

Why would Nee-pah call for help? He 
must be sick or hurt. Perhaps he had fallen 
among the rocks. He must be in serious 
trouble or he would never lift his voice. 
Toga felt sure of this. There was not a more 
daring man in the village than Nee-pah. 

Then the boy thought that perhaps Nee- 
pah had seen them at their prayers among 
the rocks. Perhaps he was angry with them 
for speaking the magic words to the God of 
heaven. Hadn’t he shown his great hatred 
for God in many ways? Perhaps this was a 
trick to hurt them or punish them. The 
thought made his flesh creep. 

Toga knew that tigers often wandered 
about on the mountain at night. If a tiger 
should smell him out, what would he do? 
He knew then that he had heard a faint, 
almost imperceptible sound of breathing 
that was not his own. The hair along the 
back of his neck began to prickle and rise. 


He looked about in the darkness. Some- 
thing was there close to him. He was sure 
of it. The awful breathing was louder. It 
could not be coming from behind him, be- 
cause he leaned against a flat wall of rock, 
and he was sure it wasn’t above his head, 
for the rock against which he leaned was 
topped by a sharp point. 

Then he tried to get control of himself. 
This might be Nee-pah creeping up in the 
darkness. Or it might be something else. 
Maybe Nee-pah was lying helpless on the 
mountainside. Wouldn’t the tigers smell 
him out? 

There was something! Oh, yes, there was 
a large shape moving in the darkness. He 
could just make it out! He looked eagerly 
down the mountain and thought he saw a 
flash of light far below in the valley. The 
men must be starting from the village with 
their torches. 


Then his body stiffened. Not ten feet 
away the thing moved among the rocks in 
front of him. He sat still as the stone he 
leaned against. Then he caught the glimmer 
of two spots of green light in the dark! 
Toga stared at them with a fascination and 
terror that paralyzed him. He had never 
seen tiger eyes in the dark, but he had 
heard men of his village tell of such things. 
Ir must be a tiger! 


He remembered the prayer he and Kiri 
had prayed on the rock. He remembered the 
prayer of his own heart. The presence of 
God—was God here with him now? The 
boy could only lift his silent prayer to 
heaven and God as he waited there with 
the awful unknown beast so close, so men- 
acing. He dared not even turn his head to 
see if the lights from the valley were com- 
ing closer. He did not move so much as a 
hair. 

The creature opposite to him among the 
rocks also sat very still. Toga was sure it 
must be a tiger. Only the two spots of green 
light showed him that it was still there. 
He could not hear the heavy breathing any 
more. He knew that the beast must have 
passed very close. 

Could the tiger see his eyes in the dark? 
the boy wondered. The minutes passed, 
seeming like hours. 

Then voices floated up the trail. A com- 
pany of men with torches came in view 
around a curve in the path. In the faint 
flare from their lights Toga saw the huge 
tiger slink away behind the rocks. He drew 
his breath again with a gulp of satisfaction 
and gratitude and stood up and shouted to 
the approaching men. 

His father had come and Jala with Persigi 
and several others. Best of all, the teacher 
was with them. He carried his case of 
medicine, and he brought along the fine 
bright light that he called a lantern. It gave 
a steady light and could be seen for a long 
distance. Back of the flame it had a bright 
curved disk of metal, which reflected the 
light and sent it beaming up the trail. 

(To be continued) 


The Gray Mare 
From page 3 


front of the bungalow and annoyed no one. 
When the children saw her, they would 
make a rush for the breadbox, take all the 
spare pieces of bread they could find, and 
with hands outstretched call loudly for their 
friend. Presently Faithful would be softly 
nuzzling their palms. 

The Old Gray Mare was the complete 
opposite—cantankerous, surly, destructive. 
Just plain awkward, she was. If we fixed 
the gate so that the ponies could not get 
into the garden, she would hammer it down 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Cheryl Windsor, age 11. 925 48th Street, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Baby-sitting, ice skating, piano, 
riding horses. 

Linda Becraft, age 12. Route 3, Box 3242, Arcata, 
California, U.S.A. Swimming, reading, photography, 
hiking. 

Janice Winston, age 12. 12 Roselyn Place, 
Vauxhall, New Jersey, U.S.A. Outdoor sports, cook- 
ing, skating, poems, biking. 

Joan Becker, age 14. R.R. 1, Fargo, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. Reading, biking. 

Kay Lynn Becker, age 13. R.R. 1, Fargo, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Biking, piano. 

Priscilla Maravillas, age 15. Labason, Zamboanga 
del Norte, Philippine Islands. Photos, outings. 

Gelda Ruth Arafiles, age 13. Manila Sanitarium 
and Hospital, Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Crocheting, poems, stamps, post cards, reading, 
piano. 

Rosanna Guttierrez, age 14. Manila Sanitarium 
and Hospital, Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, shells, post cards, reading, cooking, singing. 

Yolanda N. Ganela, age 13. Manila Sanitarium 
and Hospital, Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, swimming, post cards, snapshots, biking, 
reading, paper napkins. 

Dick Siebenlist, age 12. R.R. 2, Shattuck, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Sports, horses, cattle, reading. 

Jacqueline Brooks, age 13. 1636 N. 62d Street, 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Skating, cooking, 
sewing, piano, nature stamps. 

Wanda Faye Wolcott, age 16. Route 2, De Queen, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. Photographs, sewing. 

Peggy Jean Rumph, age 16. Route 2, De Queen, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. 

David Lambeth, age 16. Route 2, De Queen, Ar- 
kansas, U.S.A. Swimming, volleyball, photographs. 

Carolyn Wolcott, age 15. Route 2, De Queen, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. 

Betty Ruth Moore, age 13. 1315 Hobart Street, 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Skating, bik- 
ing, cooking, reading. 

Mickey Louise Boatwright, age 11. Box A-4, Was- 
illa, Alaska. Stamps. 

Terrie Carnel Granger, age 13. Box 753, Palmer, 
Alaska. Ice skating. 

Corazon Alguno, Culion Sanitarium, Culion Pala- 
wan, Philippine Islands. Stamps. 

Zona Hall, age 13. Route 4, Box 90, Rusk, Texas, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, photography, swimming, bas- 
ketball, baseball, volleyball. 
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somehow, and within no time would be 
munching away on the juiciest, fresh green 
shoots. She would leave unsightly, gaping 
holes in the lawn, where her great clod- 
hopping feet had trespassed. 

If anyone approached her warily with 
fear in his eyes, she would lash out spite- 
fully with her sharp, unshod hoofs. She 
might even leave a nasty gash on the face, 
or a bruised rib, as a result. But if the 
person was not afraid of her, and called out 
sternly, “Go on, away with you!” she would 
turn tail meekly and trot off. 

It was when early spring came that the 
real difference became manifest between 
these two “hosses.” One crisp morning, 
when the winter snows had barely melted, 
Faithful came prancing proudly into the 
field. Following her was a newborn foal, 
its shaggy body balanced precariously on 
stiltlike legs, its limpid eyes gazing won- 
deringly around the big unknown world. 
What a lovely picture the two of them 
made! 

Suddenly the foal spotted something. A 
playmate! Yes, a real, live, week-old foal— 
stockier, plumper, a darker brown than she, 
with a white patch on his forehead. Def- 
initely a playmate! 

The fawn foal trotted over. Cautiously 
the darker foal watched her as she came, 
then sniffed decorously. In a trice the dark 
foal’s mother appeared and snapped out at 
the intruder. 

Yes, the mother was the Old Gray Mare. 

The startled fawn colt retreated to its 
mother’s side. It was plain that the gray 
mare was not going to tolerate Faithful and 
her offspring. 

The Old Gray Mare waited her opportu- 
nity, then, as the docile chestnut pony 
grazed quietly in the corner of the field, 
she made an unexpected, vicious attack. 
Rearing up on her hind legs, she flailed out 
at poor Faithful, who whinnied in terror. 
Hearing the staccato beats of those lashing 
hoofs and the terrified appeal from Faith- 
ful, I rushed out to see what was going 
wrong. Neighbors had done likewise, and 
together we beat the gray mare off, and 
enabled the trembling chestnut to escape. 

The Old Gray Mare made life so un- 
pleasant that the long-suffering, patient 
Faithful finally took her small foal away to 
pasture somewhere else. 

“Hosses is like people,’ Old Sam had 
said—and one has to agree. They is/ 
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| pom geren are beginning to be con- 
cerned about the decrease of their na- 
tional bird. They are afraid that in a few 
years the eagle will be as scare as the 
buffalo. 

Eagles are becoming a rare sight indeed. 
Man is rapidly taking over the land that the 
eagles once considered their own. But more 
serious than this are hunters who are not 
happy till they have shot one or more of 
these birds. A few sanctuaries are being 
established, and it is hoped that in time the 
eagle will regain its former numbers. 

The American bald eagle likes to build 
its nest in a high tree. This nest is called 
an eyrie. (The little birds are called eaglets. ) 
An eagle doesn’t take branches from the 
ground to build its nest, but tears them di- 
rectly off the tree. In Florida, eagles some- 
times use Spanish moss to line their nests. 
Many queer things have been found in these 
nests, including clothespins, electric light 
bulbs, and old shoes. An eagle’s nest is 
usually built near water, as eagles are very 
fond of fish. 

One of the enemies of the eagle is the 
owl. Owls drive eagles out of their nests, 
and use them as their own. The eagle has 
very keen sight, so much so, in fact, that 
we use the expression “eagle eye” when talk- 


THE 
VANISHING 
EAGLE 


By CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


ing about someone who can see well. But 
at night an owl can see better than an eagle, 
and many people think that it is then that 
the owls steal the eagles’ nests. 

A bald eagle is dark except for its head 
and tail, which are white. When an eaglet 
becomes three or four years old, it is matured, 
and its head and tail feathers turn white. 
An eagle’s wings measure 72 to 90 inches 
across when they are spread. 

An eagle's voice often has the sound of 
a grunting pig. It also has a call that sounds 
like “Kac, kac.” Occasionally an eagle will 
scream. At such times, it puts its head far 
back, then lets go with a loud, piercing cry 
that can be heard a great distance. 

Sometimes people mistake an eagle for a 
hawk and shoot it. Bird lovers are trying to 
teach people what eagles look like, so that 
these mistakes will not be made. 

Many people say that eagles steal chickens, 
but when they are asked if they actually saw 
an eagle steal a chicken, they cannot answer 
truthfully that they did. Some people still 
believe that eagles carry little children to 
their nests. But children weigh far too much 
for an agle to lift. 

It would be a sad day for America if the 
eagle should become extinct. Let us do what 
we can to protect it. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the Ceneral Conference 


XI—The Two Worshipers; The Man 
Without a Wedding Garment 


(MARCH 15) 


MEMoRY VERSE: “Every one that exalteth him- 
self shall be abased; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted” (Luke 18:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable of the two worshipers, in 
Luke 18:9-14, and of the marriage feast and the 
man who would not wear the wedding garment, 
in Matthew 22:1-14. 


SUNDAY 
The Pharisee and His Prayer 


Open your Bible to Luke 18. 

To show that it isn’t the one who thinks him- 
self good who is good, but the one who trusts 
in God’s mercy, Jesus told about two worshipers 
in the Temple. You can read who these two 
worshipers were, in verse 10. 

Christ told first about the Pharisee and his 
prayer. The Pharisees considered themselves 
highly favored. They were the “upper ten thou- 
sand” among the Jews, and they were very care- 
ful to obey all the details of the law. They did 
not, however, cherish a spirit of love and true 
heart obedience. Verses 11 and 12 give us the 
prayer the Pharisee prayed. 

There was no praise in his prayer, no asking 
for God’s mercy nor for the gifts of His Spirit. 
His prayer was just a recital of his own supposed 
good points. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 150; p. 151, pars. 1, 2. 

Tuink! Are you inclined to think you are a 
pretty good junior and can get on without God’s 
help in your life? 

Pray to be conscious of your dependence on 
God for power to overcome sin. 
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MONDAY 


The Publican’s Prayer 


Open your Bible to Luke 18. 

The other man in the story was very different. 
He was a publican. Publicans were gatherers of 
taxes for the Roman Government. Because they 
were in league with the Roman authorities, they 
were hated and looked down upon by the ortho- 
dox Jews almost as traitors. There were many 
publicans, however, who were earnest and sin- 
cere in their desire to live lives pleasing to God. 
This man was one of them. He went up to the 
Temple to pray at the same time as the Pharisee. 
but his prayer and his manner of praying could 
hardly have been more different. Read about it 
in verse 13. 

The Pharisee felt sure of his own goodness, 
but the publican recognized the goodness and 
mercy of God, and knew his own unworthiness. 
Read the comment Jesus made on the prayers 
of these two men, in verse 14. 

“He [the publican] did not compare himself 
with others. Overwhelmed with a sense of guilt, 
he stood as if alone in God’s presence. His only 
desire was for pardon and peace, his only plea 
was the mercy of God. And he was blessed.’’— 
Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 151, 152. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 152, par. 1. 

THINK! When you pray, do you remember that 
you are a sinner and that God has power to 
forgive you? 

Pray to approach God with a humble heart. 


TUESDAY 
An Invitation Refused 
Open your Bible to Matthew 22. 








To show us that we must fulfill the require- 
ments that God sets before us if we are to 
enjoy the things that He is preparing for us, 
Jesus told a story about a great wedding feast 
and those who were invited to it. As in the story 
of the great supper, the preparations were all 
made and the servants went out to call in those 
who had been invited. Verse 3 will tell you how 
they responded. 

The royal host sent his servants out again. 
Read verses 4 and 5 and see what they told the 
invited guests and how the guests responded. 

Not content with rudely ignoring the sum- 
mons to the wedding feast, the invited guests 
became brutal in their treatment of the king’s 
servants. Read in verse 6 what they did. 

The action naturally brought forth disciplinary 
measures from the king, and the army was sent 
against them to destroy them and their city. 

When this was done the king said, “The wed- 
ding is ready, but they which were bidden were 
not worthy.” Read who were then invited to 
the wedding feast, in verses 9 and 10. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 307-309, par. 1. 

THINK! Do you slight the invitations that come 
to you from Christ? 

Pray to realize the work of these heavenly 
invitations. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Man Without a Wedding Garment 


Open your Bible to Matthew 22. 

The guests went to the palace. Some of them 
were grateful to be included among the guests, 
and felt honored to be at the king’s wedding 
feast. Others were there for what they could 
get, and did not have any idea of giving honor 
to the king. When they were all assembled, the 
king went in to inspect his guests. Immediately 
his eye picked out one guest who was different 
from the rest. Find who he was and what was 
different about him, in verse 11. 

“Friend,” asked the royal host, “how camest 
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thou in hither not having a wedding garment?” 
It was the custom for the host to provide a 
special garment for the guests. This man had 
thought his own clothes were good enough. 
Verse 12, last part, will tell you what he did 
when he was questioned about it. 

There was no excuse for this man. The gar- 
ment was a gift from the king—it cost him 
nothing, but he had not bothered to put it on. 
Needless to say, he was excluded from the feast 
and severely punished. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 309, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK! Are you too lazy to bother to accept 
what Christ offers you? 

Pray to be gracious and grateful for His 
gifts to you. 


THURSDAY 
The Garment of Righteousness 


Open your Bible to Revelation 19. 

By the wedding feast was represented the 
gospel of salvation. The guests who rudely re- 
fused to attend the feast were the Jews who 
rejected the gospel. Those who ill-treated the 
servants sent by the king were those who perse- 
cuted the servants of God who proclaimed the 
gracious invitation of the gospel. 

The garment that was required to be worn 
at the wedding feast is the garment of righteous- 
ness that Christ Himself provides for us. 

“All our righteousnesses,” says Isaiah, “are as 
filthy rags” (Isaiah 64:6). But Jesus has some- 
thing better to offer us, just as the king in the 
parable had a beautiful garment to offer his 
guests. 

One day soon Jesus is coming to take us to 
the great marriage supper. Before we are taken 
in, however, He will inspect us, to see that we 
have on the garments of righteousness. This 
inspection will take place at the judgment. If 
we have not taken the trouble to keep our sins 
forgiven, if we have been too self-satisfied to ac- 
cept Christ’s garment of righteousness, then we 
shall not be able to sit around the table Christ has 
prepared for His children. Read in verses 7 to 
9 the description of that feast and the garments 
that will be worn there. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 312, 313. 

TuInkE! Do you have this garment of righteous- 
ness or “right doing’? 

Pray for Jesus to give you this garment to 
cover your own “filthy rags’ of self-righteous- 
ness. 


FRIDAY 


Wuo prayed, “God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner’? 
Wuo prayed, “God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as other men are’? 

Wuo were ill-treated and slain by those to 
whom they went to give a kind invitation? 

Who refused to wear the special garment 
provided for wedding guests? 

GIVE A DEFINITION for self-righteousness. 

GIVE A DEFINITION for the righteousness of 
Christ. 

Review the memory verse. 








People who refuse to accept the righteousness of 
Christ will be as embarrassed when Jesus comes as 
the man who refused to wear the wedding garment 
was when the king came to talk with the guests. 
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Good Samaritans of the Skies 
From page 5 


Weaverville, California. The idea is to fly 
along a river in the mountains dropping 
papers near every home or logging camp. 

I wonder how many missionaries have 
come home on furlough and taken flying 
lessons? 

I wonder how many mission stations will 
accept a worker only if he has his pilot’s 
license? 

It may be that by the time today’s Juniors 
are ready for mission service, the mission 
plane will be as common as the trusty 
mission truck or mission launch. Wouldn't 
it be fine if you should be a worker then, 
using planes—and perhaps other great new 
scientific tools—to finish the work of the 
gospel. Then you, too, would be a good 
Samaritan of the skies. 





Jane Meets an Angel on 
Front Street 


From page 14 


street. They came to her gate. The young 
man turned briefly to face Jane once more, 
then suddenly he was just not there! Jane 
stared about her in the light that the street 
lamp cast. She could scarcely believe that 
the street was deserted, and yet her escort 
had certainly disappeared completely! 

Realization of what had happened 
dawned on her mind. God had indeed an- 
swered her prayer and had literally sent an 
angel as she had asked, for how could a 
human being have appeared and vanished 
as this being had done? Jane remembered 
the kind and gentle face. She would always 
remember it as long as she lived. 

It was late at night when Jane was 
awakened by Aunt Ellen and the boys. 
They had been called urgently from town 
not long before Jane’s train was due in 
from the country. They had been very anx- 





ious for Jane’s safety and were greatly re- 
lieved when they found her in bed sleeping. 

“I am glad you have a secret hiding place 
for your house key, Aunt Ellen,” Jane 
laughed. “I would not have been very com- 
fortable sleeping on the front door mat.” 

Then Jane remembered the wonder and 
happiness that had come to her from trust- 
ing in God through her nightmare expe- 
rience and, of course, she had to tell Aunt 
Ellen and the boys the whole story! 

Fifty years later she told it to me in 
Medford, Oregon, where she faithfully 
attends church every week, still confident 
that God looks after His children when 
they are in trouble. 


Centuries of Cash 
From page 11 


The motto “In God We Trust,” which is 
inscribed on coins in America, is the result 
of a suggestion made by a Mr. Watkinson 
of Ridleyville, Pennsylvania. He wrote to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. 
Chase, in 1861, urging that a reference to 
God on our coins would put us under His 
protection and “relieve us of the ignominy 
of heathenism.” Mr. Chase heeded the sug- 
gestion, and as a result, “God Our Trust” 
was used. Our present motto, “In God We 
Trust,” was first used on the 2-cent piece, 
which was minted in 1864. 

There is some talk of minting several 
new coins in the United States to help in 
making change. Some of the coins sug- 
gested are a 21-cent piece, a 7'4-cent 
piece, and a 1214-cent piece. 

The citizens of Japan are discussing the 
possibility of having coins made of plastic. 
If this idea proves successful, one more 
material will be added to the long list of 
those that have been used for money. 
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1. When Bill saw the wild goose that had been 
brought home by the Oliver family to share his 
living quarters with him, it was a case of love at 
first sight. The crane and goose became good friends. 
2. Bill and his friend were together most of the 


time. The next spring the two were standing together 
in the yard when a flock of wild geese flew by. 
The call of the wild geese brought an immediate 
answer from the tame one. 3. She spread her wings 
and flew away with her kindred, leaving Bill alone. 

















4. Of all the members of the Oliver family Bill was 
most fond of Sam’s father. He liked to go walking 
with him, and the two often strolled together around 
the wheat field in summer. 5. While walking, Bill 
would keep up a continual “conversation” of 














throaty noises. No doubt he wished they could un- 
derstand each other’s language better. 6. Sometimes 
the man would say, “Come on, Billy, let’s dance,” 
and he would spread his arms and wave them. Bill 
would bow his head and hop around with spread wings. 

















7. He greatly enjoyed this “crane hop” and often 
would jump clear over Mr. Oliver. 8. One day in 
fall the cowboy who worked for Mr. Oliver caught 
a sandhill crane and brought it home with him to 
the farmyard. 9. The boys thought Bill’s blue-gray 
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relative would be a fine companion for him since his 
goose friend had flown away in spring. The cow- 
puncher put the sandhill crane into the henhouse. 
Bill was out feeding and would not be back till eve- 
ning. Sam hoped he would like his new companion. 





